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PALLAVA ARCHITECTURE. 

PART m. 

CHAPTEK I. 

The Later or Rajasimha Period. 

{Cir eU to 800 A. D.) 

♦ - 

W E have now airived at that period in the history of Pallava AjohlteO’ 
tore when the Pallavaa gave up eitcaTating theii religious moQU’ 
ments out of the natural rock and started to build them of stone^ brick and 
plaster. This change seems to have occurred as already related in Part L 
about the time of B&jasimha, (Narasimhavarman IT), who was an ardent de¬ 
votee of Siva and seems to have spent most of his time in erecting Siva temples 
and bestowing gifts upon the Brahmans. He thus introduced a new style of 
Pallava architecture which we have named the style of BSjasimha, so as to 
distinguish it from the earlier rock-cut styles of Mahendra and Mamalla de¬ 
scribed in Farts 1 and II of this work. 

The temples of this later period are buflt of stone with sometimes a brick 
and plaster superstructure. On plan, the shrine chamber is a ftmall square 
cella surrounded by a eircmnambulatory passage and faces the east. Alt 
Bnjasimha temples are dedicated to ^iva, presumably in the form of S6ma- 
skanda, since they all possess fluted black stone lingas and have the Sdma- 
akanda panel carved on the back wall of the shrine fuide Part If, plate XVI). 

Externally, a lofty stepped tower or vifftSiiaf rising in tiers which dimi¬ 
nish in as they approach the summit, is built over the central shrine, in 
front of which is a small porch. Built up against the exterior walls of the 
central shrine, are nsuaOy three or more small attendant shrines each contain* 
ing a fluted linga. A very characteristjc feature of the temples of this period, 
is the style of the bases of the pilasters at the angles of the building which are 
decorated with big conventional lions rampant executed in stucco. 

Rajasimha built the Shore Temple at the Seven Pagodas, the Xail^sa- 
nfitha temple at Conjeeveiam, and the old Siva temple at Panamalai in the 
-South Arcot District. There are also two small niintid Siva temples at the 
Seven ‘ Pagodas which may be assigned to this period. 
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We will take the Shore Temple first, bec-auae in all probabUity, K5ja«mha 
Btarted this work before he built the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple 
at Conjeeveram, as the latter seems to be mainly a development of the fomer. 

Shore Temple.—This old Siva temple is bufit on the shore within a few 
feet of the sea at MamaUapuram, the ancient seaport of the Pallavas founded 

by Mamalla in the 7th century A. D.; and now popularly known as the Seven 

Papodas. From its present position, it wrouW seem that the sea has greatly 
encroached since the 8th centun’. as it is unlikely that the Pallavas would 

have built this temple so close to the sea, aa during the monsoon heavy seas 

break right into the temple and the Archeological Department has had to 
construct a massive break-water all round the basement of the building to 
protect its foundations from l>eing washed avray. TrVhen the temple was first 
discovered there were no signs of the large unfinished courtyard now to be seen 
on the west side of the building (Plate 1(a)). This was completely hidden by 
centuries of drift eand 8 feet deep. It is possible Utat there was also a smaU 
enclosure on the east side but all that now femams is the picturesciue dipdSn 
or lamp pifiar still standing on an isolated rock in the sea (Plate 1(c)). The 
temples at Saluvankuppam 3 miles to the north of M&niallapuram, and the 
ruined temple known as Mukunda KSyanilr at the latter place, were found 
buried in sand over 12 feet deep. It seems that this part of the coast was 
visited b)' a mighty tidal wave that destroyed Slamallapuram and the neigh¬ 
bouring suburb of Sfiluvankuppam, Just as the seaport of Masulipatam on the 
same coast was wiped out by an inundation of the sea in 1804. 

On plan, in section, and in design, the Shore Temple ia merely a struc¬ 
tural development of the monolithic Siva tenrple known aa Dharmaraja’a rolha 
at Jlamallapuram described and illustrated in Part II- Being a structural 
building, it is naturally of more elegant proportion than Dharmaraja a temple, 
resembling in outline the picturesque pjTamidal wooden temples of the Hima¬ 
layas, and there is not the slightest doubt that both temples are stone models 
of wooden buildings of that type. The obvious wooden origin of Dhannaraja's 
temple has been fully dealt with in Part 11, so there ia no need to repeat this 
information here. It will sufiice to mention that in the earlier rock-cut monu¬ 
ments, such wooden features as beam heads, rafters, purlins, barge-boards etc., 
were reproduced in stone direct, without any modification whatever, while in 
the later structural buildings these features become less apparent and in course 
of time disappear altogether, their place being taken by a lavish display of 
stucco ornament and mythological figures both human and animal, which cover 
the exterior of the building from top to bottom. 

On plan, the central shrine faces tlie east and consists of a cella 12 feet 
square, and U leet in height up to the false roof or ceiling now destroyed. 
Tlie latter consisted of stone slabs supported by teakwood joists. Above was 
a hollow chamber in the roof and in order to explore this, treasure-seekers 
demolished the ceiling below. The socket holes for the wooden joiata are 
shown in the section of the temple illustrated in Plate II, Cut in the centra 
of the back wall and facing the east, ia a bas-relief panel representing the 
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Somaskaiula group, similar in style to the oue iUustrated id Plate XVl(c) of 
Port 11. Two copies of the some tableau also appear in the porch, making 
three in all in this shxine. The walls of the cella were covered with plaster and 
the details of the bas-relief panels were picked out in the same material. As 
a rule, the mterior of the ceUa of a Hindu temple is free from all ornament. 
It is only in Pallavo temples dedicated to Siva iu the form of Somuskatida 
where this ver}' unusual feature is found. Another uncommon feature of the 
temples of the Kaiasimia period is the style of the lingtiJi enshrined within 

them. Instead of a plain cylindrical shaft carved out of the local granite, 
they are carved out of black basalt, specially imported from a distance for the 
purpose. The shaft is cut into eight or sixteen vertical facets which are slight¬ 
ly fluted and terminate in the crown of the ihtfjti which is highly poUshed 
(plate 1(d)). The Untja now in the Shore Temple was discovered buried iu 
the sand outside the shrine where it had been cast out and broken. Original¬ 
ly, it must have been about tl feet in height. About I foot of the lower por¬ 
tion is buried in a socket bole cut in the door. A carved round stoue 
with a hole in the centre was then slipped over the head of the Unya and rest¬ 
ed on the door and helped to keep the lUttfit iu position. The ymif stone al- 
w-aya has a lip or spout on one side to cany off the holy water poured over the 
liiufu, and this spout always faces the north (uwfe Plate XV’Lll (6) in Part II). 
So far as I am aware, the reason for this has never been explained. The Silpu- 
£tt^ras of course, require that this method should always be followed iu de¬ 
signing Siva temples. But the custom existed long before the Sitpa-S»Mra» 

were compiled. Perhaps the reason is, that, the north, and the Himalayfis 
in particular, being regarded as the abode of f^iva and Ins consort, it was con- 
sideretJ appropriate that the holy water should flow iu that direction. Arouud 
the central shrine is an open clrcumambulator)’ passitgc, and at the back facing 
the west, a small attendant Siva temple built in the same style as the main 

building. In the imrrow space between these two Siva temples, is a third 
shrine containing a large decayed stone inmge of Vishnu in a recumljent posi¬ 
tion and representing that deity in the form of Anantesayana. Originally 
this image was about 10 feet in length, faced the north and was modelled in 
stucco. The position of this shiiue on plan, (Plate li) indicates that it was 
erected after the two Siva temples were built, and therefore, represents a 
later addition. When first discovered, the smaller Siva temple was without 
an iutage, but a square socket hole cut in the floor of the cella shows that it 
once possessed one. Whilst clearing the drift saml around the iiase of this 

monument i found a carved head of Siva like the one illustrated in Plate 
XVl(a:) of Part 11, and like the latter, the horned headdress is broken. The 
base of the image is provided with a tenon, and in all probability, it original¬ 
ly stood in this temple so it has been replaced vritliiu this shrine. The stepped 
tower over the central shrine is divided into three main storeys like Dhamia- 
r&ja^s rotha and is crowded with the usual umbreUa-sLaped ornament snr- 
mouDte<l by a lofty black stone kaheam or urn-finial. The cornices of the 
storeys are decorated with the donnei-window moultliug similar to that found 
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tanda group PlAte XVI{c) of] Part 11). The point- 
inverted cup which acts as a cover for the vessel The 


finial on the summit of fclie temple is carved out of polished black rtoue like 
the Ungit inunediatelv below it in the sanctum, and like the latter, is slightly 
ribbed, so as to form sixteeu sides. So it seems piobable. that vessels of 
this type were used for pouring water over the linga. 

Prior to the Riijasiniha period, representations of Ganesa and Kaittikeya 
or Skanda, are rare in PaUava iconography, but in the RSjasimhn temples 
both deities are represented, Ganesa frequently, and $kanda occasionally, as 
fl child seated between his parents in the Somaskanda group. The exterior 
walls of the Shore Temple were originally covered with bas-relief panels and 
figures similar to those decorating the PaUava temples at Conjeevemm. The 
carvings were first executed in stone and finished in plaster. Most of the 
latter has now decayed and fallen, but a little of this work still remains on the 
north wall of the central shrine to show what it was like. When complete, 
the Shore Temple must have appeared very timUar in stylo to the centra! 
sltrine of the KailSsanatha temple at Conieeveram. The doable enclosure 
in front of the western side was left unftnislied. When the sand was removed 
some important inscriptions came to light. Two Tamil records of the Cbcla 
dynasty, are incised on the north and south skies of the plinth of the central 
shrine and a Pallava-Grantha inscription consisting of a single line of Sanskrit 
verse was found engraved on the flat mouldings running round the two square 
masonry flag-staff pedestals standing in the outer enclosure on the western 
side of the temple, and shown in the foreground of the photograph reproduc¬ 
ed in Plate T(o). The Tamil records are published in South Indian Inserip- 
iion4 (Vol. 1, pp- 03 to 69) and refer to three different temples, ms., the Jala- 
soyauH alias KshatriyatimhapaUavesvara, the PalSigondamliyadeva, and Efl.- 
jasTinhapaUavesvara, The central shrine containing the huge Hnga washed by 
the sea is evidently the Jalasayana temple. The little apartment at the back 
of the latter containing the sleeping figure (palligondan) of Vishnu, the Palli- 
gondaruliyadcva, and the Siva temple facing the west, containing a broken 
Wd of Siva in place of a Hw/a, must be the shrine referred to as the Tllja- 
fiitnLapalla veavara. 

The Pallava-Grantha record is somewhat damaged and consequently, the 
Sanskrit verses have not been made out completely. Tliey contain however, 
a eulogy of a Pallava king whose sumaraes and attributes are identical with 
those of Rajasimha, the builder of the KailasanStha temple at Conjeeverara. 
We know that this king was the son of Paramesvaravarman 1 and bore the 
enrname Kshatriyasimha, which together with his proper name HSjasunha, 
must have been the origin of the names of BLsbatriyasimhapallavesvara and 
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RaifiemibapallAvesTara, given to tie two Siva temples mentioned m the Tamil 
records. Consequently, we may feel quite ceTtnin that the Shorn Temple was 
buUt during the reign of Rajasimha. and perhaps, received the name of Jala- 

sayana in Chola times. _ 

The proper entrance to this temple is by a regular drarway m the centre 

of the east side of the great screen or enclosure wall forming the open pas^ge 
around the central shrine. In front of this doorway facing the east, a flight 
of unfinished steps leads down to the lamp pillar and the sea. The lofty 
doonvay is flanked by two four-armed doorkeepers, and surmounted by a 
Licber and larger domical cornice than that which crowns the screen wail. 
On entering this doorw‘sy from the seaward, the enti^cc to the central slirme 
lies immediately opposite, at the top of a narrow flight of steps between the 
usual parapets. Two conventional lions are carved on the waUs on each aide 
of the entrance porch, with an elephant’s head between them. The ground 
floor has a portico in front and a vestibule or ante-chamber through which is 
the only approach to the shrine-cell contabing the linf/a fPIate II). 

The great screen wall is massively built, and has a handsome projecting 
cornice vith a coping of a contbuous row of the usual cell-ornamcnt. The 
inner face of the wall b divided mto three rowe of small square panels, each 
contaming bas-relief sculptur&s, remindbg one of the sculptured walls or rail¬ 
ings around a Buddhist procession path. Here, the space between the screen 
wall and the temple is very Hmited for the purpose of <pra{l<tMuMtit, or cii- 
cumambulation, and moreover a cross wall has been built across it on the 

west side (Plate II), , 

On plan, it looka as though, originally, the screen w^all waa cleaigned co 

surround the central shrine completely, as in the Kailasanatha temple at (^n- 
jeeveram. But on the west side the wall was stopped, and a smaller Siva 
shrbe was buUt, a miniature copy of the central one, facmg the west and 
entirely outside the walled enclosure. This smaller temple has a small portico 
m front surmounted by the usual domical ecU-oroament and cro^^^led by a 
atone image of the sacred bull Nandi. The sanctum is about 7 feet square 

and contains a Somaskanda bas-relief panel on the back wall, and two figures 
of doorkeepers of the usual type face one another m the entrance portico. 
The pyramidal roof is a miniature copy of the one surmounting the centra 

temple, including the um-finial on its summit. 

It is erident from the plan (Plate 11), that the little ohlong cell coutaimng 
the Vishnu miage built up against the back wall of the smaller Siva temple, 
is a later addition, as it does not form an mtegral port of either of the build¬ 
ings on which it abuts. The socket-holes out b the upper portion of the 
walls, show that tins Vislmu ehrime ODce liad a. false roof or ceiling composed 
of stone slabs supported by wooden jobtf. The prostrate image of Vishnu 

aeems originally, to have been an inferior copy of the fine image of the same 
deity m the Mahishasuia Mandapo, illustrated in Plate XXV(fl) of Part IL 

Host of the sculptures on the temples and screen wall are too decayed to 
be of much iconogruphical interest. The most striking feature perhaps, is t 
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series of Hons rampant, at the aiijiles of the bmldinga, and at intervals, along 
the unfinished enclosure walls. These ate pe^-ulm to the Kajasunim period, 
and are not met with in tlie earlier eJtamples of Pnllava architect^ite. ^ 

Tiie mined sculptures in the double enclosure on the western side of the 
lemple, like those on tiie nmin building and screen w'ail, are all very wcj'tUer- 
worn and no longer of any artistic merit. One panel however, winch ^ ^ 
covered on the north aide of the enclosure wall is of interest {Plate lll(aj), 
as it represents a crude copy of part of the same scene portraiwl in the great 
rock'sculpture known as ^Vrjuna's Penance {vide Plate XXX of Part 11), n 
the upper panel we have the some group of six ascetics, one of them stan^ng 
on one leg in the act of doing penance, and below, the ^nitent cat, a luoiikey, 
and two deer. It is obvious where the sculptor got his idea from, anti it is 
also clear that the scene is in no way connected with the story of Aiiuiia a 
Penance. The latter is an important pobt. as it supports the th€or>' set 
forth in Part IT, that the popular name of Arjuna's Penance given to this 
famous rock-sculpture at the Seven Pagodas, is a misnomer.* 

On the opposite side of the enclosure, and facing the west, is the quaint 
image of Duigas lion shorni in Plate Illffr). It is a trifle la^er than lib sbe, 
and the goddess is shown sitting astride the lion's right thigh. Cut in the 
centre of the lion’s chest is a emaU square niche, presumably as a receptuclc 
for a lamp or votive offerbgs. At the foot of the pecleatal is the recumbent 
figiue of a headless buffalo, 

Tlie atone bulls on top of the unfinished enclosure walls were found buned 
in the sand, both within nud without the enclosure when the latter was ex¬ 
cavated by the Aichwological Department some years ago. However, had 
the walls been completed this is the position that they would have occupied, only 
at wider inter^'als. This custom is not an uncommon one in Southern India, 
but as a rule, the bulls ate smaller and executed in stucco, and iu all pro¬ 
bability, it was introduced during the Rajasuuha period, as we have no earlier 
examples ol this curious architectural feature. 

The two Siva temples illustrated in Plate n’(«) and (6) also belong to 

this period. The Isvara temple is situated on the summit of the great rock m 
which the famous MahishSHura Jiandapa is excavated. It is built m the same 
style as the Shore Temple and was originally plastered and whitewashed. 
Tlie superstructure has disappeared but this was no doubt siiiular in ^ style to 
the pyramidal tower over the Shore Temple. Before the stone Lighthouse 
was built in UHK), this old Siva teuiple was used as a Lighthouse and had a 
wooden shed constructed on ite flat roof for the purpose. This eyesore has 
since been removed. 

The Mukunda Nfiyauar Siva temple was discovered buried in drift sand 

some 12 feet deep, and is situated about half a mile to the north of the vUliige 

of Mahababpuram on the way to the ancient suburb of SSluvankuppam. It 

iim ..jeount tliii in P*rt II. I did not taow 

OoliNlbew ol HoiWi hod Kiraadv MTlvvd wit • umlW coiulidiati nsuitiBg 
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is a poor example of the PaUava architct-tupe of this periotl. It conteiv’is a 
black atone fluted lintja of the usual kind, and the Semasliunda panel on the 
back wall of the amctuiu. The two sliphtly fluted tolumus of semi-classical 
appearance aupportiug the facade of the portico illustrated in Plate lV(h), 
are an unusual feature in temples of this period, and suggest foreign mflucnce. 

PanamalaL- A small \dllege iu the Villupuram taluk of the South .^Ircot 
district and about 14 miles nortli-west of Villu])uram railway station. It 
possesses a picturesque old Siva teinple built on the top of a small rocky hdl 
situated alongside of a large reservoir. The temple contains an important 
Pallava inscription of the time of Riljasimha. In Volume 1. Pallava Anti- 
(fuitm, pages ll to 23, Mr, Jouveau Dubreuil has ahown that the Pananialai 
inscription” and the one on the tower over the central shnn© of the tvailSsa- 
natha temple at Conjeeveram are contemporaneous. Both inscriptions begm 
with the genealogy of Pallava, the founder of the dynasty. Then comes a 
eulog>^ of the Pallava princes. Further on, it is rccortle<l that in this fanidv 
was born a prince named Rajasiniha who was the son of Paramesvarayarman 
1 Then follows a panegjTic of Rajasimha who is comparetl in both inscnp- 
tions to a lion, and * vanquisher of the elephants.’ The latter refers to the 
enemy princes, as, according to tradition, the lion is the natural enemy of 
the elephant. As there was only one Pallava king, Narasimhavarman U. who 
was surnamed Eiijasiniha there cannot be any doubt that the same king biiUt 
both temples in the lieginning of the 8th centurj^ A. D. Even had there been 
no inscriptions on the Pamujmlai temple to guide us as to its origin, a study 
of its acchitectuTe would be snlficient to convince any one that it is m the same 
style and belongs to the same period as flie Kail5gau5tha temple at Conjeeveraui. 

The temple faces the east, at least it was apparently intendetl that it 
should face thw direction, but as a nnitter of fact it is a few degrees south of 
true east. The body of the building from the plinth to the cornice is built of 
atone and the superstructure in brick and plaster. The entire building was 
covered with a coating of plaster and the figures and ornamentation in stucco. 
The building is square on plan containing a little sanctum with massive walls 
surrounded by a narrow procession path with a small entrance porch on the 
east side (Plate IV(c) and (d)). In front is a large pillared hall or mandapa 
which appears to be a later addition. Inside the sanctum is a black stone 
Hw/n uith fiuteri sides mounted on a yoni pedestal. Can'ed on the back wall 
of the shrine immediately behind the Uttyti and facing the east, is a panel 
representing Sdmaskanda. 

Outside, built up against the north, south and west ivalls of the sanctum 
are three little attendant shrines each of which contains a fluted black stone 
iitiga of the aaine tyye as the one in the central shrine. All of these 
are in the form of a prism with eight, or sixteen slightly fluted vertical facets 
which terminate m the centre of the crown of the !inga and ate carved out of 
black baaalt and were ori^nally highly polished. The Itnga in the centre 1 
shrine b larger than those in the three attendant shrines outside. The most 
striking feature about the exterior of the temple is the number of big stucco 
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Hons attaclied to the bases of the pilasters which decorate the angles of the 
main building. These conventional lions are nearly life si^ and portrayed 
standing on their hind legs in the act of spiinging forward. The hind feet 
rest on a little pedestal which stands on a flat horizontal band nrhich is com 
tinned all round the outer walk of the central shrine. Engraved on this hand 
is the inscription mentioned above. Below the band and under the feet of the 
lions, are the heads of small recumlient elephants, portrayed as being crush¬ 
ed by the lions. Thus the rampant lions appear to symbolise Bajadmha oa 
the "vanquisher of the elephants” as mentioned in the inscription. The 
little pilasters or engaged columns at the angles of the building arc supported 
on the backs of the Hons and this may be intended to inu.strate in a conven¬ 
tional manner, the support- and cncouragemeDt which Rdjasimha gave to the 
building of Siva temples during hk reign, (Plate 

The cornice is simihu: iu style to those usmlly found in Pallava temples, 
but instead of human heads peering through the gable windows, we have 
here a representation of the end of a wootlen cross lieam support^g the curved 
roof. This is a common feature in some of the Pallava temples at the Seven 
Pagodas. (Plate tV (d) j. 

In front of the main building is the large pillared mandapa referred to 
above and there are also on the north and south sides two pillared verandahs, 
all of which reprint Ufcer additions and are of no archaeological interest. 
In one of these, 1 found lying on the floor, two black stone fluted liiigm and 
two carved stone figures of dwarfs blowing conch shells. These must have 

belonged to the original building but it is not clear what particular place they 
occupied. The two dwarfs are identical in style to the four dwarfs which 
stand at the four comers of the uppermost, tier of the stepped tow^er or vinidno 
over the central shrine of the Shore Temple at the Seven Pagodas, which was 
also built by HHjasimha, All of them arc proi.'idcd \i4th tenons underneath 
for fixing in square socket holes, so the two dwarfs at Panamalai may have 
origmally occupied similar positions to those at the Shore Temple and were 

perhaps removed when the tower was repaired and never replaced. 

Thus the plan of the Panamalai temple presents tbe same peculiarity as 

that of the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram in having small attendant 

ehrines built round the exterior walk of the central chamber, the doors of 
W'hich face either to the east or west but never to the north or south. The 
lingua at both temples are of the same characteristic type. Both temples 
have the Us-relief panel carved on the back wall of the central shrine repre¬ 
senting Somaskanda, the rampant Hons, engaged colunms, mouldings, and the 
style of the vimana and nature of construction are similar in each case. There¬ 
fore there can be no doubt that both temples belong to the same period and ■ 
represent typical examples of Pallava architecture of the early part of the Bth 
century, 

R^chi, or Ranchipitram, now’ the modem toum of Conjeeveram in the 
Madras Presidency, is one of the seven holy cities of India and wns always a 
great seat of learning. In it dwelt men of various religious beliefs, Vedic 
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professors living side by side v-dth Jaiiis and Buddhists. That all these religions 
were equally tolerated by the ancient PalUva kings may be inferred from the 
fact that some of the earlier rulers assumed such names as Buddhavatman, 
SkaDdavarman and Paramos vara varman—names which perhaps, indicate the 
sects to which they individually belonged. However, it is strange that in 
the south the honour belongs to one city only and that is Kunchl. It seems 
that this position was attained by KSnchl under the orthodox rule of the Pal- 
lavas and mainly by the religion of Saivism which they propagated and favour¬ 
ed together with the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourfehed there. Bud¬ 
dhism and JamLsm both found followers in the Pallava empire but the religion 
of the ruling family and the people generally was Saivism, They built a few 
Vishnu temples but Siva was their family deity, and Kiinchi is still the greatest 
strong hold of Saivisni in the south, and the most devout Saiva poets and 
saints belong to that city. It was probably on this account, that Kanchi has 
risen to the proud position of a holy city in Hindu estimation. 

The Cliioese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited Kanchi in the 7th century A.D., 
and he states with re^ird to the religious condition of the Pallava country— 

'* There ate aome hundreds of Buddhist monasteries and ten thousand priests. 
Thev study the teaching of the Stliavira School belonging to the Great Vehicle. 
There ate some eighty Devn temple.s and many heretics called Nirgranthas 

{.Tains).'* Kven at the present clay, a few Buddhist images may he im»ii in 

some of the temple-yards and gardens at Conjeeveram, The late Mr. Gopir 
natha Bao, in a paper entitled “Bauddha Vestiges in Kmdiipura*’ published 
in the '*ltid{an Antdqumj*’ (Vol, XLIV, Part June 1915), has given 

a brief account of the best of these images. There are two imageg however, 
in the Kamiksht enclosure which be overlooked. They are both life size 
figures, one represents a man and the other a wotnan and both ate in a sitt¬ 
ing posture as though in contemplation. They are placed one at each end of 
the retaimng walls of a big stepped masonry well. The latter is uo long¬ 
er visible because a large omamental tank was constructed in front of it in later 
times and the water level of the tank is now above the level of the well. In 
all probability, these two images represent portrait statues of two devout 
Buddhists w'ho provided the money to construct the well. In a private 
garden at the back of the Kamakehi temple, is a life size black stone image of 
Buddha. This is one of the few Bnddhlat images at Conjeevetam that is in a 

good state of preservation. None of these Buddhist images are earlier than 

the 3rd century A. D., and most of them appear to be several centuries later 
than that date, and as works of art they are not remarkable. Tliere are 
also a few Jain remains at Conjeeveram, and at Tiruparithikundram a hamlet 
three miles from the city, there is a Jain temple built in the Rajasimha style 
and known aa the Varthamfina temple. It contains a number of mural point¬ 
ings which although of no particular artistic merit are interesting from an 
iconographical point of view. This temple is still in use as a place of worship. 

Of the monasteries and other Buddhist buildings meutioned by Hiuen 
‘Tsiang, not a vestige remains, and the mutilated state of the few remaining 
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images of the Buddha seeuia to indicate that the overthrow of the Buddhiata 
of £S)ichI was both euddeo and violent. Tradition relates that l^nkarS.- 
chary a, the great Vedantic teacher, vanquished the Buddhists in a religious 
dispute and drove them out of E&nchi. A similar tradition exists in connec¬ 
tion with the Jain priest Akalanka, who is said to have challenged during 
the reign of king U^asitala the Buddhists residing in KSuchr to a religious 
contioverejr, and to have won a complete victory over them. Thus w*e have 
several accounts, both legendary and historical, which prove that the Bud¬ 
dhists were in existence in Ranch! even as late as the 9tli centurv A. D.. but 

■V * 

their religious inHuence seems to have come to an eml about a century prior 
to that rlate. 

The town of Conjeeveram contains a vast number of large temples mostly 
dedicated to Sivn. The majority of these buildings have undergone exten¬ 
sive repairs since they were first built and ail kinds of moclern additions have 
been made to them from time to time. Like the temples of Benares, they 
appear far more imposing in photographs than thej' do in reality. 

The earliest and most interesting temples at Conjeeveram are those which 
were built by Kajasimba and his two sons iiahendravarman III and Parames- 
varavarumn 11. Of these, the Kailasanatha and the V'aikuntha temples are 
the most important. 

Kail&sanatba Temple.—In the Anmutl for Epitfrajiiht/ dated I8S8, 

Dr. Hultzseh gives a brief account of tlie Pallava inscriptions found in the 
Kaililsaustha temple. These show^ that the central shrine was built by Rfija- 
siniha who name<l it Rfijasmihcsvara after himself, and that his son Jdaben- 
dravarman 111 seems to have completed the work. Paramesvoravanuan JI, 
another son of Bajusimha, constructed the A^aikuntha Penimld temple at 
Ranchi, a building vwey similar in style to tlie KniJasanBtha temple. 

Just as at Maniallapuram, we find several different alphabets employed , 
in the PaJIava inscriptions of the Eiijaaimhesvara or Kailasanatba temple. 
The most archaic, resemble the inscriptions at MSmullapuram, Of these, tlie 
inscription which runs round the outside of the Rtljasijidiesvaru temple is in 

a good state of preservation as it is engravecl on granite slabs. It confiiBts of 
twelve Sanskrit verses. The inscription opens with a benediction to Gang& 
and is followed by a mythical pedigree of Pallava, the founder of the dynasty 
of that name. The inscription continues.—In the race of these (PoUavas) 
there was bom the supreme lord Ugradanda (Paramesvaravamian I), the des¬ 
troyer of the city of Ramarasika,” His son was Kfijaaimha who built the 
Siva temple round which the inscription is engraved, and called it after him¬ 
self BajasiiuLesvara. It will be remembered, that raramesv-aravarman I is 

said to have defeated the C’hfilukyan king Vjkramiiditya I, at Peruvalanailfir 
and put his mmy to flight. thi the otlier hand, A^ikramiiditya I claims to 

have “received by tuirender the town of Kfinchipuram after" defeating the 
lord of the Pabavas' who had been the cause of the htmiillation and destruction 

of his family.” Apparently, as a result of this victory the Eumool district, 

which originally belonged to the Pallavas, pas.sed into the hands of the 
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ChRlulcyas. Two copper-plate records of VikraTnadityB and two of his son Vina- 
have been discaYeied in this district. 

Other inacriptions in archaic characters run round the inside of tlie en¬ 
closure of the Kliiasimhesvara temple and contain an eniimeration of several 
hundred birudas of king Rajasimha but record nothing of real historical interest. 
]n front of the Riljasimhesvara or Kailasanathn temple and in tine with the 
east wall of the tenipleyard, is a smaller Siva temple with a waggon-headed 
roof now called NuradesvaiR. An inscription consisting of four Sanskrit 
verses runs round the base of this smaller temple, informing us, that this 
shrine was built by Rfijasimha’s son Mahendravamian III who named it 
fil abend res vara, or lUahendravannesvara, after himself. 

Immediately in front of the RajasimhesvaTa temple is an ancient pillared 
hall or niandapa, connected with the former by an unsightly modern apart- 
inent with an entrance on the south side. The style of this ancient building 
shows that It belongs to the same period as the temple. Engraved on its 
archaic pillars are some interesting Kanarese inscriptions recording that the 
Western ChSlnkyaii king Vikramiiditya II visited the Hajasunhesvara temple, 
and influenced probably by religious feeling and the beauty of the temple, 
not only left the building intact, but made a grant to it and perpetuated the 
memory of his capture of the city by this inscription. The following descrip¬ 
tion of this historical event is recorded in the Vakkaleri grant describing the 
reign of Vikramaditya He is described as;—“ the king of great kings, 

the supreme ruler, the lord, to whom arose great energy immediately after 
the time of his anointment at the self-choice of the goddess of the sovereignty 
of the whole world, and who resolved to uproot completely bia natural enemy, 
the Pallava, who had robbed of their splendour the previous king.-; born froiu 
bis race, reached with great speed the Toudai-mandalam {the Patlava king¬ 
dom proper), attacked at the head of battle and put to flight the Fallava 
called Nandlpotavarmau, (Nandivarman) who had come to meet him, took 
possession of the mimical instrument {caUed) ** harshsounding “ and of the 
excellent musical instrument called " roar of the sea,’* of the banner (marked 
with Siva’s) club, of many renowne<l and excellent elephants, and of a heap 
of rubies, which expelled the darkness by the multitude of their raj's, and 
entered (t/u; ciii/ of) Kauchl, which seemed to be a handsome girdle 
of the nymph of the southern region, irithout destroying it. Having made 

the twice-born, the distressed and the helpless rejoice by continual gifts, hav¬ 
ing acquired great merit by granting heaps of gold to the stone built (temple) 
of REjosimh^vara, which Narasimhapotavarinan had caused to be built, and 
to other temples, and having burnt by the unimpeded progress of his poorer 
the Pandya, ChOla, Kerala, Kalablira and other princes, he placed a pillar of 
victory (Jagastamb/ia), which cone^ted (oa tl! irem) of the mass of his fame 
that was as pure as the bright moon in autumn (rejiected) on the Southern 
Ocean, vvhich was called Ghumamunilrnas (ri^Ao^e mives ore roliiitg}, and whose 
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fibore guttered ivith the rays of pearls dropped from their sheik, that were 
beaten and split by the triinks of the frightened elephants {Ids enemies), which 
wfiembled sea-monstera,'* The jayastambha, or inscribed pillar of victory 
mentioned in the above description, no doubt refers to the Kanarese inscrip¬ 
tion which he caused to be engraved on one of the pillara in the mandapa of 
the RaiasiinhCTvara temple. 

Both on plan and in style, the central shrine of the Kailfisanfitha temple 
bears a atrong resemblonce to* the Shore Temple (Plate V). It is dedicated to 
Siva, faces the east, and has a sanctum 9 feet square enclosed by massive 
stone walls fl feet thick. Enshrined ^vithin is a huge sixteen-sided black stone 
Ihign about fl feet in height and 3 feet in diameter. Behind the linyff and 
facing the north, is a large bas-relief panel representing SSmaskanda. Thus 
the ahtine, I Inga, and panel are similsT to those in the Shore Temple. Around 
the sanctum is a narrow circumambulatory passage vritb a flight of steps on 

the south side leading up to the first floor. In front is a portico flanked by 

two sniaU slirines, one on each side of the entrance. As the ssnct'iini and 

passage are covered by the flat roof or terrace above on which stands the 
pyraiddal tower of the temple, the interior is in total darkncM. The exterior 
walls of the shrine chamber are provided with no less than nine small attendant 
shrines. Three of these abut on to the back wall, three on the east or front 
wall, and one on the north and south walk respectively. Those on the back 
wall face the west but the remainder face the east, and as at Panamalai, care 
has been taken to avoid any of them facing the north or south (Plate V(<;)). 

At a distance of 20 feet to the east, is the ancient mandapa containing 
the inscribed pillars mentioned above. This mandapa which originally stood 

alone, has been connected with the central shrine by a modern closed in haU 
which has quite spoilt the ori^nal appearance of the temple. 

The pytatnidfll tower over the central shrine is divided into three main 
storeys rising to a total height of about oO feet and is crowned with the usual 
mnbreUa ornament surmounted by an urn-finial. (Plate \(h)). It is built 
of stone like the Shore Temple, granite being used for the subatructures and 
where extra strength was required, and an inferior sandstone for the rest of 
the huilding. The larger figure.s, and convent tonal lions attached to the 
angles and pilasters all round the building, are executed mainly in brick and 

plaster, but the bas-reliefs and finer architectural details were first carved in 

relief on the sandstone and then finished in plaster, the entire building, within 
and without, being covered with whitewash. As in the Shore Temple, few 
if any of the scnlptures are carved out of a single stone, the joints of the 
masonry go right through them, indicating that they were executed after the 
stones had been pieced in position. Fergusson also mentions that this custom 
is usual in India where the buildings "are always set up in block, and the 
carving executed »>» situ" The reason for this custom seems to be due to the 
fact, that, prior to this period, the sculptors had been employefl on rock-cut 
monuments and carved wooden buildings, and that they continuetl to employ 

the same method in decorating the structural buildings. When a large 
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bae-relief had to be executed, extending over several courses of masonry, the 
sculptors had to resort to plaster to hide the unsightly joints in the atone work. 
In this manner, the stone carving became merely a’ ground*work for the plaster, 
the details being finished in the latter material. As might be expected, the 
result of this desultory method led to a great falling off in the standard of the 
stone earving, the decorator relying on the plaster to bide defects in his work. 
Needless to say, these sculptural figures and ornaments soon det-ayed when 
exposeil to the ST,in and rain, necessitating periodical renovations, with the 
result that very little of the original plaster work remains to*day, A vast 

number of the larger figures and bas-relief panels decorating the central shrine 
and attendant buildings were extensively renovated less than ten years ago. 
Whether this modem work is inferior to the original, 1 cannot say, but it is 

certainly of no particular artistic ■ merit and the temple and surrounding build¬ 
ings axe spoilt by over ornamentation, every available space being covered 
with crudely executed plaster figures and reliefs depicting Siva in his innnerou» 
manifestations in bewildering confusion. A good specimen of this plaster 
work is shown in Plate Vl{o). However, from an iconographical point of 

view, this vast collection of Saiva deities, symbols and legends depicted in 

the bas-reliefs must be quite the largest and most complete in India, and 
should prove a veritable mine of information to the student of Saivism. 

The ancient maadapa in front of the centra) shrine is decorated in the 

^me style as the latter and if not actually built at the same time, must have 
been erected verj' soon after. The square pillars .supporting the flat roof 

are of a very archaic type resembling in style some of those of the Mamalla 
period. 

In front of this mandapa, standing where the main entrance into the 

temple enclosure should be, is the Mahendravarmesvar temple built by R5ja- 

fiimha's son Mah5ndravannan HI (Plate Al(6)). It is oblong on plan and 
faces the east. The shrine chamber measures 5 feet wide and 10 feet in length 
and has a small portico in front approached by a short flight of steps. The 
shrine contains a fluted iiuja of the usual kind peculiar to this period. Instead 
of having the SOniaskauda panel carved on the back wall of the interior, it 
appears on the exterior and is shown in Plate Vl(h). The usual stucco lions 
decorate the angles of the building. On each side of the S^Smaskanda panel 
are two little niches supported on the heads of elephants. Two crudely exe¬ 
cuted figures of doorkeepers armed with clubs guard the entrance into the 

temple. The waggon-headed roof, a development of the style of roof appear- 
inj; in the Gaijesa temple at MSmallapuram (imfe Part II, Plate XVII), is 
decorated with five large um-fimals, and the tops of the gables with conven¬ 
tional lion masks. From its position on plan, it looks as though this temple 

was built before the central shrine was surrounded by a ’walletl enclosure. The 

latter measures 150 feet from east to west, and is 80 feet in width, and has a 

small entrance on the east side, immediately in front of Mahendca’s temple. 

Built up against the enclosure walls Ls a continuous row of fifty-nine miniature 
Siva ahrines carried all round the enclosure. The style of these little ahrinea 
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is mustrate<l in Plat^- and (d). They are all aUke, and ^ch one la 

crowned hy an umbrella ornament, and originally, Iiad, or was intended to 
have, a small fluted (inga of the usual kind en8hrine<l within. Most of them 
have a Soinaskanda panel inside. Like the nine larger attendant shrines 
attached to the outer walla of the central temple, all of these fifty-nine minia¬ 
ture slirines face either to the east or west and never to the north or gouth. 
In front of the main entrance into the tempieyard and facing the eaat, is a row 
of eight more of these little shrines, similar in all respects to those maide the 
enclosure (Plate Vl(d)). ' Their position outside the tempieyard, seema to in¬ 

dicate that the original idea was to provide the central temple ivith a double 
enclosure, the outer wall of which was to have been similar in design to the 
inner one, but the work was never completed. 

The little entrance gateway jpving access into the enclosure and shown in 
Plate V(fl) is interesting. It is crowned with a small waggon-headed roof, 
smaller but Bunilar in style to the one over Mahcndra’s temple. Here we 
have the prototype of the great gtypurams, or niaay-atoreyed towers over the 
gateways of the medi»val Hindu temples of Southern India. 

A few yards to the east of this gateway, stands a big brick and plaster 
figure of the bull Nandi. The remains of four stone pillara at the comers of 
the masonry platform on which the figure rests, indicates that it once had, 
or was intended to have a terraced roof over it. The figure has been repaired 
recently and is of no artistic or antiquarian interest. 

In the earlier Pallava temples, no attempt was made to surround the 
shrine with a circumambiilatory passage or procession path as we find in the 
later temples of the Kainsimha period. Neither do we find any traces of 
walled enclosures or templeyards around the shrines prior to this period. 
The Buddhists we know, usually fenced oft a sacred precinct which served as 
a procession path around their stupas and other religious monumeuts with a 
wooden railing and ornamental gateways of the same material. In .special 
cases, these were copied in stone with a view to their lasting for ever as memo- 
rials to the Buddha. Since Hindu Architecture, as has been shoivn in Parts 
I and IT of this work, is mainly a development of the older art of the Bud¬ 
dhists, it is probable that the Brahmans too, erected similar wetoden railings 
around their temples enclosing a soctkI precinct for circumambulation, and 
like the Buddhists, eventually came to the conclusion that owing to the per¬ 
ishable nature of wood, it was better, and cheaper in the long run, to replace 
these wooden railings with stone walk The sudden appearance of these 
procession paths and big enclosures around the temples of the Rfljasimha 
period requires some explanation. It would appear that originally, the pro¬ 
cession path or passage around the shrine was open to the sky as in the Shore 
Temple. In the Panamalai and Conjeeveram temples, w-e find the pa.ssage 
closed with a flat roof and the interior in total darknes.s. In the case of the 
Shore Temple, although the great screen wall forming the procession path 
around the shrine is splendidly built so far aa it goes, the planning of the back 
wall shows eonaiderable indecision on the part of the architect who left the 
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work unfitiished. A glance at the plan of this temple (Plate II)» dearly shows 
that the original idea was to carry the wall completely round the temple. 

The main entrance to this temple faces the east and the open aea, but it is 
doubtful whether this approach was ever used as such. One would have 

thought that in designing the screen, the architect would have provided an 

entralice in the centre of the back wall for the convenience of visitors to the 
temple who roust necessarily approach the building from this side only, the 
other aide being occupied by the sen. It is possible that the architect thought 
of doing so, but was prevented from carrying out his plan owing to Eaja- 
simha building another Siva temple on the site, and back to back to the mam 
building. Had this second temple been built in a straight hue ^vith the 
central shrine, as is the case with the KailasanStha and Mahendta’s temple 
the screen wall of the Shore Temple could have been extended forward so as 
to include both temples in the same enclosure. However, this was not done, 
but an attempt was made to build another and larger enclosure in front of 
the smaller Siva temple facing the west but the work was never completed 
But for the inscriptions engraved on the 9ag-stafT pedestals standing m this 
unfinished enclosure, one would naturally have taken the latter to represent 

a later addition. The somewhat hopeless, muddle in which the architect 
seems to have found himself in providing the Shore Temple with a proper pro¬ 
cession path and enclofiSbrc, seems to indicate that he had not had much pre¬ 
vious experience in carrying out such works. 

In the Kailasaniltha temple, we see an improvement in the plannmg of 

both the main building and the enclosure. But even here, the position of 

Mahendra’s temple, obstructing the umin entrance into the enclosure as it 

does, shows some confusion of ideas on the part of the builder, who lost through 
faulty planning, a good opportunity ®f producing an imposing main entrance. 
Again, the unequal number of miniature shrines, six on the north, and two 
on the south aide of the paltry main entrance into the enclosure, spoils the 
facade and gives it an imfinished appearance (Plate V(o)). 

The planning and construction of these Pallava temples, is not only of 
interest to the architect, showing as they do, the gradual development of 

Hindu temple architecture from very humble begiuniDgs, but their study is 
equally instructive to the student of religion, as they clearly demonstrate 
how Hinduism became more and more complex as time went on. The style 
of the temples of the earlier period shows that the Hinduism of those early 
days was a simple, straight-forward form of worship conducted openly, and 
free from that secrecy and mysticism which forms such a striking feature of 

that religion in later times, necessitating the provision of secret passages 

around the shrine, gloomy interiors and high-walled enclosures, futures quite 
unknown in the earlier examples. Not only do we find a change m the 

ing of the interiors of the temples, but also in their outward appearance. Ihe 

simple flat terraced roof surmounted by a low dome-shaped umbrella orna¬ 
ment of the earUer period, has now become transformed into a lofty many- 
storeyed pjTamidal tower rising to a height of 50 feet or more, and forming. 
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as .,0 doubt it was intoudod it should do, au attraotive laudmarh for miles 
around the eonutrvside. These changes show how verj- powerful «ie Briin- 
nians had become, their costly religions buildings far esceeding m magmn- 

cence the royal palaces of the kings. 

Vaikuntha Perumil Teniple.-This is one of the fe^' large Pallava tenv 

plee dedicated to Vishnu, It stands at the other end of the to\m, almost 
due east of the KailSsanStha temple and dose to Conjeeverana railway station, 

I'nlike his father, PBraiuesvaravarman 11, who built this temple, must 
have been a devout Vaishnava. The name Vaikuntha means the heaven of 
Vishnu, who in Southern India, is usually styled Penimill, the Great one. 
Both on plan and in stvle; the central shrine bears a strong resemblance to 
th KailSsanatha temple >late Vll}. Like the latter, the pyramidal tower 
consists of a central shrine on the ground floor and three upper storeys. / e 
One on the ground floor measures ? feet square and 10 feet in height, with 
massive stone walls 7 feet in thickness. These walls had to be exceptionally 
strong to carry the weight of the lofty superstructure, Eusbrin^ within and 
facing the east, is a large four-atmed image of \isbnu in a sitting posture. 
The shrine on the first floor is a little larger than the one below and contains 
a fairly large image of Vishnu in the form of .4nautasayana. The cell on the 
second floor is a little smaller than those below and contains an image of 
Vishpu, smaller, but similar to the one on the ground floor. The third storey 
of the tower is hollow so as to reduce the weight on the substnicture. The 
section given in Plate Vn(6) explains the construction and arrangement of 
these superimposed shrines. If the reader will kindly compare this section 
with the one of BharmarBja's Ratha shown in Plate XV of Part II, he will 

aec how this style of temple originated. Tiiere can be little doubt, that the 

inanv-storeyed nhatas or monasteries of the Buddhist perio<l were built in 
this style, only, mainly of wooflen confitruction. 

The central shrine is surrounded by two narrow covered passages or pra- 
iara^. The inner one is in darkness and has a flight of stone steps at the 

back leading up to the shrineR on the upper floors. The outer passage is 

provided with door and window openings facing the open templeyard. The 

shrine on the first floor also has two passages round it, one covered and one 

open, the latter forming a balcony as in Dhartnarfija^s Hatha, The upper 
shrine has a balcony only around it. 

The central shrine faces the ea.st and has a small portico in front leading 
into a handsome pillared hall 22 feet square. The latter is an ancient struc¬ 
ture forming an integral part of the original building, and not a later addi¬ 
tion as we uBoally find. Tlie temple stands in a walled enclosure or temple- 
yard 108 feet in length and 79 feet in width, with a pillared verandah run¬ 
ning all round the inside of the enclosure, the wails of which are covered with 

bas-relief panels, .some of them inscribed. The panels are in two rows sepa¬ 
rated by a flat narrow moulding apparently mtende<l for engraving titles ex¬ 
plaining the sculptures. Each panel was evidently meant to denote a parti¬ 
cular event in contemporary history. The original sculptures are considerably 
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decayed but the temple authorities have tried to restore them ida^ter. 

The ’ explanaton^ iiot« have not been fiUed in completely, but are found only 
on a anmil portion of the south verandah tvaU and explain thirteen panels of 
the upper rotv of reliefe, Tim first of these refers to the death of Parames- 
varavaniian 11. the builder of the temple which is called Paraiuesvara ^ inim- 
«amm after this king. The events which happened after this hags death 
am portrayed iu the bas-reliefs {South ludian In^cnptx^ns I of. II, p. 

4 dispute about the succession to the tlirone after Paramesvaravatman s death 
^ems to have occurred and Xandivarman, a cousin of Para mesvaravarman 
If was eho.sen by the subjects as their king- At this period, internal dia- 
selisions had set bi the Pflllava family, and the Western Chalukyans were 
not alow to take advantage of this unsettled state of the Pallsva empire. -As 
we know from the inscriptions in the mandapa of the Kailiiaaiiatha temple 
mentioned above, Vlkramaditya II. lost no time in attackmg Kiinchipuram 
defeated Nandi^-arman and captured the city. After this crushing defeat by 
the Chhluln'anfl, Pallava ascendano.v seem» to have come to an end in the south. 

It will be noticed in the plan of this temple (Plate Vflfc)), that the nuni* 
her of passages around the shrine have been increased. If we mclude the 
open procession path outside the shrine and the verandah running uQ round 
the templevard, the number of pmkams around the shrine is uow no le^ than 
four A^in, in the Kailfisanatha temple, the mahamandapa or pavilion be- 

loncina to the temple, stands 26 feet away from the mam budding and is a 
aenarate edifice. lu the Vaikuntha temple, it forma the front portion of the 
central shrine and ia no longer a separate building. The pillared verandah 
too is an additional feature not met with before in Pallava architecture. 
Thie new features denote not only a change in the architecture, but a change 
in the form of worship conducted in the temples. 

In the Shore Temple, the four comers of the roof of the top-most storej 
of the pyramidal tower, are decorated «ith figures of dwarfs or ganos blow^g 
conch-shell trumpets. in the Kailasnatha temple, and in fact, in most Siva 
temples, from this period down to the present day, the pnaua are replaced by 
figures of the bull XaudL In the earlier temples, figures of Nandi, like Gaiiesa 
and Skanda, hardly ever appear, and when they do. occupy quite a su - 
ordinate place in the ornamentation of the temples, clearly showing that a 
three were regarded as minor deities of no great importance in early times. 
But in the Eiljasiniha period, and from that time onwards, we find them 
occupying prominent positions in the architectural ornamentation of the temples 
and often prodded with separate buildings to enshrine them, until ultuuate- 
ly, the worship of Ganesa and Skanda develop into two separate cults with 

temples of their own. , 

Being dedicated to Vishnu, the angles of the upper-most cornice of the 

Vaikuntha temple are decorated with stucco figures of Gannja in place of 
bulls, as may be seen m Plate Vll(a). The pUasters or engaged columns 
decorating the exterior walls of the shrine however, atiU retam the lions ram¬ 
pant, so typical of temples of this period. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Last or Nandi varman Period. 

(CiT. 800 to 900 A. B.) 

Although tile crushing defeat inflicted on Kandivarmnn by the Western 
Chslukvan king Vikrfimaditj'a 11 may be regarded as the begimiing of the end 
of Paliava supremacy in the south, the PalJauas stUl continued to exist m 
some fom or otlier long after this event, and seem to have enjoyed some in¬ 
dependent dominion in a portion of their ancient territory. Strangely enough, 
their rivals the ChalukTas also ceased to be the ruling power in the west about 
the same time ae Paliava ascendancy came to an end in the south, and th^, 
the heirs of the Pallavas were not the Chalnkyas, who had to make way for 
the Rafthtrakiitas, but the Ch5laa, who in alliance with the Pindyas of the 
south, inflicted a decisive defeat on the Pallavas at the close of the mnth 
century. Paliava chiefs continued to exist down to the thirteenth century, 
but as a distinct race or clan, they totally disappear from the stage of 
history. 

Nandivarman is said to have reigned for about fifty years, but it is not 
clear who actually succeeded him. Among his later successors was a king 
named AparSjita, who claims to have vanquished the PSndya kmg, Varaguna 
II, at the battle of Sri Purambiya, but was himself defeated by the ChOJa 
king Aditya 1 , about the end of the ninth century. Prom that time Paliava 
supremacy was transferred to the ChSlas, who brought all the Kouthem king 
doms under their control during the tenth and. eleventh centuries. ^ 

During the period of Paliava history extending from the reign of Nandi- 
varroan to the defeat of AparSjita by the Chobs, roughly, from 800 to 900 
A.D., verv few Pa'Iava monuments have been discovered which can be de¬ 
finitely aligned to this penod. In the earlier Paliava monuments, an early, 
intermediate, and a bter style, are clearly discernible as has already been 
shown in this work, and even when the monuments posseased no inscriptionB 
to guide us, their approximate age could always be determined with some 
degree of accuracy on architectural grounds. But in this last phase of Paliava 
architecture, no definite style prevailed to mark the period, and without the 
aid of inscriptions, their proper classification becomes difficult. It has been 
shown in the last chapter, how a change in religion may create a change in 
the prevailing style of architecture of the period. In addition to this, the 

style’ of architecture may also bo influenced by neighbouring cultiures. In. 
all probability, the Pallavas during the time of Nandivarman and his immediate 
successor, continued to build small Siva temples similar in style to the Muk- 
tesvara temple, as several slmnes of this type exist in and a oimd Conjee- 
versm and obviously belong to this later period, but the Vaikuntha temple 
TcpTOsents the last brge and important temple executed by the Pallavas. 
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Mukt^svara Temple.—0£ these amflller Siva templea at Conjeeveram, 
the JltiktlsvaTfl and MaUngesvata templeg are the best examples. In ^e> 
on plan, and in style, they are practically identical, so a single descnption 

will suffice for both temples (Plate VIII), 

The Muktesvara temple contains three inscriptions which are pablKhed 
in South Indian Inooriptiono. rd. IV, pp. m-7. The iKt oi these is datrf 
in the 28tli year of the reign of Xandivacman and from the fact that the temple 
is caUed Dhamia-Madevi Isvsra and that a lady named Dharma-^devi, pto- 
bablr a PaUava queen, made provision for the daily worship of the deity en¬ 
shrined within the temple, it may be inferred that the temple w-aa built a^ 
this period and probably by the lady in question. The second is a damaged 
Chdla record, while the third belongs to the Vijayanagor dynasl^. 

On plan the Muktesvara temple consists of a small shrmo chamber about 
7 feet sqoar^ with massive stone walls 7 feet in thickness. The s^e door- 
wav is smalt, and in front of it is a pillared porch 12 feet square, fet roo 
of which is supported in the centre by four lion-based pillars similar 
to those found in the Pallava monuments of the earlier period. The building 
stands on a h i gh basement or podium so that the floor of the interior b ^out 
g feet above the ground level and is approached by a flight of steps m front^ 
The simplicity of the plan of the shrine chamber, the style of the Iion-based 
piUars and mouldings decorating the podium, suggest that the architect 
Dharmaraja's Ratha at Mamallapuram as bis model (uidc Plate XIV of Part 
II), However, the bas-relief sculptures and exterior ornamentation of the 
temple, like the linga and SSmaskanda panel within, are typical of the RSja- 

flimha period. , , 

There is, however, another type of small Siva temple that came m o e^^ 

tence during the latter part of this period, whicli is a development of the apsi^l- 
ended temple of the MSmalla period and similar in style to the so-called Saha- 
deva'fi Batha at Mfimallapuram. It represents an intermediate stjde between 
the Rajasimia period and that of the Early ChOla. The are no long^ 

fluted, but plain cylindrical shafts, and generally smaller than m the previ¬ 
ous period. The images and doorkeepers have four arms. The dorm^- 
window oinamfiiit tiiff ers from thut found in fclio earlier ^ 

piUars and pilasters have no conventional lions and there is no SOmaskanda 
panel in the sanctum- The ornamental niches decorating the exterior of t e 
shrine ate filled with stone images carved in high relief, or in the round. 
Strictly speaking, moat of these apaidal-ended temples date back to t e 
latter part of the ninth century, and thus, bdong rather to the rwgn of Apa- 
laiita than to the time of Nondivannan, But as the latter king is far better 

known in Indian History than the former, and as one always associates his 
name with the last PaUava king of any real historical importance, the name 
of Kondivajman has been chosen in preference to that of Apaiajita as a con- 
venienr one to designate this last phase of PaUava architecture. 

After the reign of Aparfijita, PaUava architecture ceases to exist as a 
eeparate style and merges into that of the ChGlas. 
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Oragadam.-At Oragadam, a small village, 6| miles to the south-east of 
C^^eput raUway station, and 9 miles from the “Seven Pagodas» an 
mteiestmg little Siva temple modelled on the style of the rock-eut temple 
jio^ as ^hadevas Eatha at the latter place (vide Part II, Plate XI). and 

Virattanesvara temple at 

i. ^ ^ the east, 

IS sacred to Siva and called the VadSmalb-svara temple. It contains no 

mpptions but on a boulder to the sonth-vest of the hillock is an inscription 

51a I (1031-12 A. D,), the latter records the gift of some sheep to pntchaae 

vedtmLall h PsllavamalLhator. 

^mmngalam, which reminds us of a Pallax-a long of the eighth century 

that was built but ita style indict 

at rt belongs to the later Pollava period when the siyle of the ktter meroes 
into that of the CiiSlas (Plate IX ^ 

architecture and construction of the building, it will 
' ^ we leave out of consideration the piUared porch or mandapa 

erected m front of the mam building. Tlie style of the pillars and projecthg 
con^e of this porch shows that this structure belongs to the Vifayanagaf 

be earlier than the sixteenth century. The plan of So 
>11 ding shows that the original structure consisted of a small ^^quaro hoU 
leading mto a little apadal-ended chamber enshrining a stone litli of the 
usual ^e, mounted on a yoni pedestal (Plate IX(6)). The walls are 3 feet 
tbek and bced with well-dressed granite blocks neatly and accurately fitted 
ongmaliy without mortar. Between the stone facing of the wdlT ther^b 
^e usual core of rubble masonry-. The stonework extends upto the double 

fat r.? ^ *" tlmmbtr, wine H tak« the fonn of a 

^ « composed ol teakwood joiata, concrete nod piaster, cSecluallT 

TO ““ “"7™“*'“ **« l>rick chamber above (Plate 

KWb The bttle br.ek and plaatei ebaitya-like structure above the ^a 

chamber seems to have been nea..»i * snnne 

tion of tU 1 . ■ ? L , merely as an ornament denoting the post- 

r tell: at! ptz\“idrn;:r“rn“"“ 

ing for the chamber below as the latter i« 1 ? ® 

uppL” arL":rt:re‘t^‘;kf;b,r a “ 

otZe^L" 

coLtwi dev'^rdeno^“'^;r^® 
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stone walls of the body of the building. The ridge running along the top of 
the roof waa adorned with three large finiale. These are usually gilt or paint¬ 
ed yellow in imitation of gold. Originally, the whole of the plaster work 
was painted, the main figures and ornaments being picked out in bright colours 
in the same manner as is the custom in Southern India at the present day. 
The same custom was employed by the Buddhists from ’whom the Hindus no 
doubt borrowed it. The Hindus employ this method of decorating their 
temples not merely because they think it pleasing to the eye, and therefore 
pleasing to their gods; but because it also serves a useful purpose in religious 
instruction by e^cplabing. in an anthropomorphic manner, the diflerent goda 
and their varions incarnations, and the sacred stories connected with them. 
Certain gods ate painted in certain recognised colours, which are well known 
even to uneducated Hindus, who thus have no diJliculty in interpreting the 
sacred scenes portrayed in the gaudy stucco work adorning their temples- 
In condemning this 'practice, we should remember that the Hindus are only 
carrying out a custom of great antiquity, and one which they beUevc to be 
useful as means of imparting religious instruction to uneducated people- 

In the stone architecture of the temple, wc may still find traces of the 
old conventional lions, leogryphs, and dormer-window ornament so familiar in 
the earlier Pallava monuments. But these decorative forms now occupy a 
subordinate position in the design of the building. The boldly cut. well 
defined gable ornament, simulating a long waggon-headed roof decorated with 
0 row of dormer windows with the heads of monJts or onus peering through 
them, as we noticed in the temples of the earlier period, has now degenerat¬ 
ed into a heavy curved moulding ornamented with floriated, fan-ahaped 
plaques. Its original character and meaning has disappeared. This in 

the architecture also denotes a change in religion. It shows that the latter 

has become more elaborate and complex, and that the number of deities to 

be reckoned with has increased. Thus we find the architect has been called 
upon to provide extra accommodation for these additional images and more 
space for the display of religious ornament. In order to accomplish t is 
without departing from the original plan for temples in this style, he introduces 
five large ornamental niches into the outer surface of the stone walls, and 
provides little niches filled with stucco images aU round the brickwork above. 
At a stiU later period, he adds a pillared porch in front of the mam entonce, 
forming a clumsy and unnecessary addition which quite spoils the pleasing 

simuUcity of the original design. . „ i j- 

^psfdal-endcd temples of this type are not uncommon m Southern Hid^, 

and as a rule are dedicated to Siva. Perhaps in adoptmg thfe s^le of budd¬ 
ing from the Buddhists, the Brahmans saw in its apsidnUnded plan, the 

ZLa form of the Imga or phaUic emblem of Siva, and thus considered it an 

anoropriate design for Saivite temples (Plate IX(6)). 

^^Tbuttani.-Is a small town near Arkonam. About half a mde to tb 
east of Tiruttani railway station is a stone built Pallava temple named \ ira - 
tanesvaia, sacred to Siva and faces the east, is private property and atdl 
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use AS a place of worship. Tiie structure shows signs of having received nutner' 
ous coats of whitewash in the past, and here and there are traces of old colour 
work on the exterior of the building, particularly under the projecting cornice. 
It is square on plan with a small porch or hall facing the east giving access to 
a shrine chamber C feet square. Immediately in front of the latter, is a 
modern stone built hall or mandapa. an iinnecessair addition which has ruin¬ 
ed the original appearance of the temple. Withm the shrine b a linga mount¬ 
ed on a yom pedestal of the usual kind, and on each side of the entrance into 

the shrine, is a standing figure of a four-armed doorkeeper leaning on a 
club or mace in characteristic Pallava style. It will be remembered that in 
the earlier PaUava temples, the doorkeepers have only two arms. The ex¬ 
terior walls of the sanctum arc decorated with three ornamental niches con¬ 
taining well-executed black stone images in the round of Siva, Brahiml and 
Vishnu. Siva in the form of DakshinSmarti appears on the north, and Vishnu 

on the west. In addition, to these three images, there is one of DurgS in a 

niche on the north waU of the porch, and one of Ganesa in a corresponding 
niche on the south wall (Plate XI). All of these images have four arms, and 
with the exception of DurgS, are portrayed seated on thrones or pedals. 
The conch and discus attributes shown in the upper hands of Vishpu and Durgii 

respectively, are depicted with flames of fire, a feature not met with in earlier 
Pallava tconography. 

Two boldly cut plain mouldings or bands decorate the pUnth of the temple 
and on the flat surface of these mouldings are incised ancient inscriptions in 
TamU verse recording that the temple was built by a certain Kambi Appi in 
tbe 18th year of the reign of the PaUava king Aparitjita Vikramavannan. Since 
we know from the Tiruvfllengadu Plates {Annual Report m Ejngraphy for 
1906, p. that this king was defeated by the Chela king Aditya I who 
seiaed the Pallava empire, and that this conquest occurred before 900 A D 
we may assume that the temple was built during the latter part of the ' 9 th 
century A.D., when the PaUava dynasty came to an end and the Chclaa 
became the niling dynasty in Southern India. 

The ejrtenor elites of the building a,e ornamented wfth eleader pilastera 

w. h b^ket capileU h.™g the roU ornament on the nnderaide, like the 

pUlara belonging to toe Mimalla period. A eurved proj^ting comiee do- 

eorated into toe dormer-tondow ornament is carried aU ronnd the flat terraced 

r^ Below tom eormee m . fame „f dwarf, or Abov. it. ie a atone 

bloctang courae ornamented with gnfa, and at each angle of the porch roof, 

torn bl^tang co^ » provided with a water .pent in toe form of a gargoyle 

(Plato XI(e)). Tin. imomiaUmtUto ^m. to h.ve been borrowed from to 

tem^e known ae Dharmaraja’e Ratha at toe Seven Pagoda, demribad fa 

detad m Part n. On the wertem «d. of to. roof there fa a figure of tbf 

Nandi at each corner. It be noticed that toe .imulated gable window 

omamentmg to. coenme no longer have .pade-ehaped finini, a. fa the earlU 

example, hut this ornament hae now been converted into . ^ 

lion’s mask. ^ ^ conventional 
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The tower or wwmjiffl over the shrine chamber ia designed like a small 
model of a Buddhist chaitys and bears a striking resemblance to Sahadeva’s 
Batha at the Seven Pagodas {vide Part II, Plate XI). The back of the apse 
and thft side wall^ ftT6 decorflted with ornamsntal niches surmounted by Bimul&t- 
ed dormer windows. Below the eaves is a friere of sacred geese. The top 
of the waggon-headed roof is crowned with a row of four large stone fimals. 
The gable front is decorated with a carved horseshoe-shaped bargeboard and 
central ornament similar in style to those belonging to certain roonumenta at 
the Seven Pagodas described in Part II. The finial adorning the top of the 
stone hargehoard, like those appearing above the simulated dormer windows 
below, takes the form of a conventional lion’s mask {Plate X{h)). Carv^ on 
the lower portion of the gable end of the roof, and occupying the position of 
a doorway leading into the interior, is a square panel depicting in baa-relief 
the SCmaskanda group so familiar in the Pallava temples of the Rajasimha 

period. . - l -i i- 

Unlike most Pallava temples belonging to this period, the entire bu mg 

is of stone, and the* manner in which the ornamentation of the facade, and 
the tieetment of the enived Kirfoce of the roof has been executed, clearly 
shows that the carving and shaping of the stones used in the constrnction of 
the building were finished after the temple was built, just as though it had 
been a monolithic moBument like those of the MSmalla period. 

Gudimallam.-This village is six miles to the north of the important 
railway junction of Benigunta in the Madras Presidency. It contains an 
ancient Siva temple called Parasurfimesvara. Parasuiam, “the axe-l^rmg 
Eama,” is supposed to be the founder of the West Coast countrj-, having 
miraculously reclaimed it from the encroachmg sea. He is, themfore, often 
worshipped in Malabar in special shrines dedicated to him. Siva temples 
with the name Parasurameavara are not uncommon in the south and they are 
believed to owe their existence to Parasurama. The GudimaUam temple is 
an ancient one belonging to the later Pallava period. It conteins a n^ber 
of Pallava, Chela and B5na inscriptions of considerable historical impo^nce. 
An account of these was published by the late Mr. Gopinatha Bao m the/ndmn 
Antiquary for April 1911, pages 104 to 114. These records show that the 
two PaUava kings, Nandivarman and Dantivarman, made gifts to the temple 
in the early part of the ninth century. The names of both these kmgs are 
mentioned in the inscriptions belonging to the Vaikuntha Perumal temple at 
Conieeveram. Mr. Gopinatha Rao was of opinion that Nandivarman was 
the aon of Dantivarman, If this ia correct, then Dantivarman must ha^ 
been the immediate successor of Paramesvaravarman II, and ruled for a short 
period before Nandivarman, who was a cousin of Paramesvaravarman 11, 
Lsen by the subjects as their king. A Ch6la inscription m the Paraaura- 
mesvara temple records that it was rebuilt in 1126 A.D. durm^g the reign of 
Vikramach^ilad5va. These in.scriptiona are of considerable importa^e m fix¬ 
ing the different periods of the Bana kings, to whose reigns most of them 

belong. g 2 
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On plan, in style and dimensions, the original shrine was practically 

identical to the Vhd^mallisvara temple at Oiagadam described above, and like 
the latter, consists of an apsidal-ended sanctiLm measuring 12 feet in length 
and 10 feet in width, mth, a small hall or porch in front about 10 feet square 
(Plate XII). In style and constmction, the waggon-headed roof above tlie 
sanctum ia sim^r to the one crowning the Oragadam temple, and the exte¬ 
rior walls of the shrine, like those of the latter, are provided with the same 

number of niches for stone images of Siva, Bn^hmu, Vishpu, Durga and Gapcsa 
respectively. The plaster ornamentation of the roof was renovated in 1126, 
and, therefore, is not quite in the same style as formerly, but in the main, 
the original style of the roof has been retained. 

Enshrined within the small sanctum is a moat remarkable the only 

one of its kind ever discovered and which ia illustrated in Plate XTIlfo), It 
stands 5 feet above the floor level, is about a foot in thickness, and is carved 
out of a hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour and highly polished. Tbc 
upper portion ia a true copy of the phaUus, but the front of the shaft is de¬ 
corated with a well executed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the crouch¬ 
ing figure of a Enksbasa or demon dwarf w*hich forms the base of the tifuja. 

The base of the latter is fixed in a hole cut in the floor and is without the usual 

stone. Siva i« portrayed with only two arms, as in the earlier sculptures. 
In his right hand he holds a ram (presumably intended fora dead one) by its 
Iiind legs, and in his left hand a small water-vessel with a battle-axe. resting 
on his left shoulder, from which apparently he derives the name of Para- 
BUrame.svata. He is shovm with matted locks and wearing a ne(‘klace, bangles 
and a diaphanous loin cloth. The hideous little figure of the ilakshasa with 
a pair of animal ears, reserohle.s similar figures found in the earlier art of the 
Buddhists, from whence the sculptor doubtless got his idea. 

In Part II, Plate XVfll, three types of Pallava Hngas are shown. Of 
these, (a) represents a primitive type of linga of the MSmalla period, the 
polished crown of which, like the one in the Gudimaliam temple, shows signs 
of realistic treatment. The biggest Pallava lingas l>elong to the Rajasimha 
period, and the two best specimens are enshrined b the Kailasunatha and 
Shore temples respectively, so mere size does not denote great antiquity. 
We have seen in the last chapter how very elaborate the lingas became durmg 
the Rnjasimha period, and I see no reason why the highly ornamental linga 
in the Gudimaliam temple should be assigned to a period earlier than the 
eighth or ninth century. On the strength of the resemblance between the 
Rukshasa carved on the base of the Ibga and similar figures found in Buddhist 
ait, the late Mr. Gopmatba Rao assumed that the temple dates back to the 
second or third century A.D. However, the style of the little apsidal-ended 
temple with its waggon-headed roof, in which this remarkable linga is en¬ 
shrined, clearly shows that the original building cannot he earlier than the 
ninth century and belongs to the same period as the Oragadara temple. 

We are told in the bscriptions that the temple was completely rebuilt io 
the twelfth century. The plan and section of the temple given m Plate XIL 
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show that this statement is not true. The brick and plaster roof over 

little apridal-ended shrine chamber was doubtless repaired and redecorated 
.ritb stucco figures and ornamentation in the Chela style, but otherwise, 

the original budding remained intact. Wlmt really happened wvth regard 
to the so-called rebuilding was this. A big hall or mandapa 24 feet square, 
with a flat terraced rcof supported in the centre by four piUars and a door^yay 
on the south side, was built in front of the entrance into the ori^al shrine 
causing the interior to be in total darkness. Not content with this unsig y 
addition, the temple n-as then surrounded by a proce®ion path or praM^ 
covered by a flat roof and with an entrance portico on the south side. 0\ g 
to these additions, the only portion of the original building now visible fro 
outside, is its roof (Plate X(c)). Before these add^ions were made m the 
twelfth century, the general appearance of the bulling was similar in 
respects to that of the Oragadam temple fihoim m Plate lX(o}. 

‘Isoth the additions aad msniptiona akow tkat by tha ‘*'1'“* ''f 
tho templa had riaen to fama io tkat part of the and Ika BrSknmaa 

felt justffied io oalarging it no aa to accommodate the mflim of yiaitora to e 

ahrine aad at the aame time, make the ritoai performed a,o*m more ela¬ 
borate' and impreaaive bT coaducting it io remi-darkaeaa. .Wtte attrac¬ 
tion which moat have ocairred soon after the rebuilding of the temple, was 
the 'provision of handaome metal images of Siva and Oaneea for 
purpLa, At statad iutervala the god eontea out m proeeaaioo, and aa the 

Lrf obieot of ivorabip i. the ahrine U naually a fixture, theae metal .mag« 
are earri«i in pmoeaaion inatead. The most important proe^ou la ^ually 
the annual car [estival when the god is takep round in a big ivooden 
tht main atreeta ivhere hi. worshippers live and receive, them worahip and 

offerings at their very homes. A fine metal image of Gapesa Wongmg 

to tfmi^I and which apparently from its style, dates back to Chdl. toes, 

“ Irto^la^^thapS' ha, been shown how the simple little 
t. • ftf thp earlier period, in course of time, developed into a large btiildin^ 

tor 'auccessors the Cholas. were the greatest temple-builders in the south, 
about ^ per cenb 

a style of their own quite distinct from that of the PsUavaa. 
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VtJLTE V. 



(a) Txmpij:, Vulu, 
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'PlATE VI. 



ffl) KailAsanitha TEiii'iii!, siiowntf* BOW oraMjiWi Riya (d) KAiLirtANiTiiA Tkni'IjK, aiiiiwiNO )m)w up Hiva SiitnNi?i 

StlKIKIH istajlll! THU KNC1.03VBE. UDT911tH TJIK ESCIAHH'IIB t'AClSU KASJT. 
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